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absorption; we then see a constant tendency to break
away from the matter in hand, and a being brought back
to it by the extraneous motive. This is the familiar
process of Voluntary attention'. The individual has to
force himself to attend to something, either because it'
is not itself interesting, or because some other, more
interesting object claims the attention and has to be
resisted by.voluntary effort. We all know this condi-
tion of voluntary attention; and we know that it is very
different from genuine absorption. Also we know that
very little can be accomplished in such a task as reading
or study, so long as the attention to it remains volun-
tary. To accomplish anything in such a task, we must
get really into the subject, absorbed in it, finding it
interesting and being carried along by the interest of it.
Often voluntary effort is needed in order to get a task
started, to overcome repugnance, inertia, and distract-
ing influences. The extraneous motive brings the horse
to the water, but real drinking does not occur except
from thirst, that is to say, from a desire for the par-
ticular results obtained by the activity in progress.
As a general proposition, we may say that the drive
that carries forward any activity, when it is running
freely and effectively, is inherent in that activity. It is
only when an activity is running by its own drive that
it can run thus freely and effectively; for as long as it is
being driven by some extrinsic motive, it is subject to
the distraction of that motive. Thus, though self-
assertion, rivalry, etc., are undoubtedly strong motives
for arousing activity, nothing worth while is accom-
plished by the individual who remains self-conscious,
and nothing is accomplished, except in the simplest sort